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On the Record 


ates starting out to earn a living for 
the first time will have to hustle to 
get the jobs they want. 

This is the impression we have gotten 
from working with employers through- 
out the country during the past four years 
and from observing present trends. 

The boom which for nearly ten years 
furnished work to everyone who wanted 
it is over. Career hunters will need all 
the know-how they can get in order to 
sell themselves. 

These are a few of the facts that face 
more than 5,000 journalism graduates this 
year. They also face an additional un- 
known number who seek to enter jour- 
nalism without benefit of a college degree 
in journalism. 

There is plenty of evidence to support 
these statemcnts. Some of it is referred 
to here. 


Ti: thousands of journalism gradu- 


number of college-trained journal- 
ists seeking jobs ds the 
due to anticipated deaths and retire- 
ments. The number of new jobs is negligi- 
ble. The principal demand for workers is 
to fill these estimated 3,500 vacancies that 
occur each year. 

There are practically no new jobs on 
newspapers, the largest employer of news 
journalists. The field of radio and te!evi- 
sion hire a relatively small proportion of 
the total number of newsmen. 

We are also reminded that many new 
people were hired and trained during the 
war to replace those who went into uni- 
form. Many of them were kept, plus re- 
turned veterans, all resulting in over- 
s' 





Z. 
The consolidation and discontinuance of 
a has likewise cut into the de- 


or newsmen. 


HEN the present census is com- 

pleted, we will have a better idea 

of the total number employed in 
journalism. Until such time, however, we 
must rely on 1940 which show ap- 
proximately 72,000 authors, editors and 
reporters. 

Out of these 72,000, some 11,800 were 
listed as authors. About 18,000 of the total 

ber were About 46,000 were 
reported as employed chiefly by news- 
papers and magazines. 

Public relations accounted for some 
9,400. More recent show that the 
more than 6,000 industrial publications, 
internal, external, trade and association, 
accounts for as many editors. Generally 
the staffs are small, perhaps one or two 





persons. 

Slightly more than 2,000 persons were 
counted in the motion picture and theatre 
industry, news syndicates and in educa- 
tional and charitable organizations. The 
radio field employed a little over one 
percent of all journalists. The proportion, 
of course, has risen considerably above the 
1940 figure. 

On the supply side of the employment 
picture, we must recognize that some of 
the journalism graduates will seek jobs 
in advertising and other fields. Some are 
women who will marry and give up a 
professional career. This reduces the total 
number of graduates available for news 
jobs, but this total number is probably off 

set by persons who desire to break into 
journalism by other routes and those who 
wish to return to newswork. 


There are about 4,000,000 professional 
jobs in the United States and only a few 
thousand are in news journalism. 


those members of Sigma Delta Chi 
who are actively or passively seeking 

a job or change of employment, we 
suggest eight specific ways to approach 
the problem. 

Most important are friends and rela- 
tives. They are good job scouts. Many job 
hunters hesitate to call on them for help. 
Nonetheless, the fact is that they are a 
good source for tips. The other sources 
are: 

Former employers. 

Private and school employment agen- 
cies, or government bureaus, such as the 
U. S. and state employment services. 

“Help wanted” ads or your own “situ- 
ation wanted.” 

» mene chapters of Sigma Delta 


Written applications, filed “cold” with 





in need of help? There is no 
charge to employers for the 
service and every effort will be 
made to supply you with ex- 
actly the kind of man you 
want. The Bureau “puts the 
right man in the right place.” 
Address all Requests to: 
The Personnel Bureau 
of Sigma Delta Chi 
35 E. Wacker Drive 
Chicago 1. Illinois 











as many employers as you can reach. Ar- 
range as many personal interviews as you 
can. 

Read the professional and trade jour- 
nals for news and trends and promotions. 
Check the help wanted sections of news- 


pers. 

In addition to these seven suggestions, 
members of Sigma Delta Chi are privi- 
leged to use the Personnel Bureau serv- 
ice. 

Personnel Bureau is a selective 
placement service operating on a na- 
tionwide basis for members of Sigma 

Delta Chi and employers in general. 

All members have this service avail- 
able to them. Any member may renew 
his registration at any time after expira- 
tion. Members who have not used the 
service previousiy, may register at any 
time. Registration with the Bureau is not 
automatic. Members must request a regis- 
tration form. 

The Sigma Delta Chi Headquarters staff 
is responsible for all 
ciety’s activities, incl 
Bureau. This stoff cannot devote full time 
to the Bureau, but it does as much as 
emp y in promoting the long-range wel- 

of its registrants. 

Quite naturally it does not promise em- 
ployment on short notice or a definite 
number of tips on openings. On the other 
hand it gives iate attention to each 
position listed with it. 

The Personnel Bureau can serve em- 
ploye and employer best when the vast 
majority of members who are seeking 
advancement in their profession, register 
with the Bureau. This enables the Bureau 
to serve as a national clearing house of 
journalistic talent, ready and able to ful- 
fill all requests made of it. 

Since 1916, the fraterpity’s personnel 
services have built a and pres- 
tige among many employers and mem- 
bers. While the Bureau cannot perform 
miracles, members can be assured that by 
registering they are placing themselves 
in a position to be considered for all 
positions of which the service learns. 


basic plans for operating the Bu- 
reau inaugurated when it was estab- 
lished remain in effect today. They call 
for the registration fee of $1 from each 
member who wishes his name on the ac- 
tive registration list, and for the collection 
from him of 10 per cent of his salary for 
his first twelve weeks in a position the 
Bureau obtained for him. 

Undergraduate members have this serv- 
ice available to them for a one-year period 
immediately after graduation. At any time 
after the expiration of this period, mem- 
bers may renew their registration with a 
payment of $1. 

Professional members also have auto 
matically paid a registration fee at the 
time of their initiation. The Personnel 
Bureau services likewise are available to 
them for a period of one year following 
date of initiation without further payment 
of registration fee. 

The $1 fee which registrants pay actual 
ly doesn’t begin to cover the cost of regis- 
tration, maintain the files, postage and 
other expenses involved. Even with the 
income from placement fees the Person- 
nel Bureau does not entirely pay its way. 
Deficits are made up from other fraternity 
funds. 

The Bureau still finds it difficult to fill 
all the jobs that are listed with it, but we 
hasten to add, most of the openings de- 
mand experience and special require- 
ments. Victor E. Bluedorn. 
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INS stars win 
two top awards 


BOB CONSIDINE KINGSBURY SMITH 


International News Service is proud of the announcement that two of its 
star reporters—Bob Considine and Kingsbury Smith—have been honored with 
the Sigma Delta Chi Awards for Distinguished Service in American Journalism. 

Particularly noteworthy in this double-barreled achievement is the fact that 
INS was the only news service to win an award in this year’s competition—and 
the only news organization to win two! 

The award to Bob Considine was made on the basis of his revealing series of 
articles on the shadowy underworld career and personality of Frank Costello. 
It was judged the most distinguished example of general reporting for the year. 

The panel of judges termed the Costello series “a superb writing job” that 
“packs a punch in the inimitable Considine style.” Also guiding their selection, 
they said, was Considine’s “initiative . . . exhaustive research and painstaking 
investigation” and the fact that he was the “first reporter ever to obtain a full- 
scale interview with Costello.” 

Kingsbury Smith's award—for the outstanding foreign correspondence last 
year—was based on his two exclusive interviews with Premier Stalin which were 
officially acknowledged to have paved the way for lifting the Berlin blockade. 
The judges cited Smith for “spectacular achievement in the most significant story 
of the year and for its far reaching effects.” 

This was the fourth major journalistic prize awarded to Kingsbury Smith 
in 1950. He had previously won the National Headliners Award, the George Polk 
Memorial Award, and the George R. Holmes Memorial Award. 

The Sigma Delta Chi awards signify another tribute to the distinctive, prize- 
winning calibre of INS global news coverage. It brings into sharp focus the tradi- 
tional INS emphasis on enterprising journalism—that consistently rewards INS 
client newspapers with dramatic, exclusive news and feature material of prime 
public interest. 
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We’re Doubly Honored- 
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’ I ‘XO Collier’s Magazine have gone two Sigma 
Delta Chi awards for distinguished service 
in American journalism in 1949. 


1. For the article, “The Secret Boss of Cali- 
fornia,” and the series of articles entitled 
“Terror in Our Cities,” Collier’s received 
the award for public service in magazine 
journalism. 


. For his article exposing the Binaggio ma- 
chine, “New Menace in Missouri,” Lester 
Velie of Collier's staff received top honors 
for magazine reporting. 


Collier’s is grateful for this unusual recognition 

bestowed upon it—the only magazine to receive throw on the evil situations first uncovered by 

an award, the only publication of any kind to —_ Collier’s articles. 

be represented by two awards. : : oe : 
Thanks again, Sigma Delta Chi. We promise a 

And beyond any feeling of personal pride, we _ continuation of the vigorous journalism that has 

are grateful for the additional light the awards _ earned your accolade. 


Colhier’s 
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To June Graduates in Journalism 


HIS is June and across America young people have 

been taking examinations, renting caps and gowns 

and rehearsing ceremonies that will launch another 
record class of college graduates. No one has ever asked 
me to make a commencement address so I propose to write 
one—specifically to those of the Class of 1950 who have 
prepared for journalism. I fear this may carry less cheer 
than the typical baccalaureate. 

It is no secret that this year’s graduate faces a tougher 
time getting a job than any who has taken a degree since 
the war. This is not a matter of business depression. It 
is simply that the lost war years and the unique oppor- 
tunity offered by the G. L. Bill of Rights have sent more to 
college than would ever have gone otherwise. The Class of 
1950 is in the unhappy situation of being the third or fourth 
bumper crop in as many years. 

This ironic overproduction of what civilization has al- 
ways considered a good thing applies to journalism as 
much as it does to other fields for which young men make 
professional preparation. Estimates of this year’s gradu- 
ates in journalism run as high as 6,500. In the United 
States there are 1,800 daily and somewhere around 10,000 
weekly newspapers. And to young graduates in journal- 
ism it must seem that old newspapermen, like old soldiers, 
never die. 

In recent years other sorts of journalism has absorbed 
increasing numbers of graduates. I might cite radio news 
and now television, industrial journalism, and the mush- 
room growth of public relations. But these fields also 
have their limits. 

Surveys usually indicate that about half the average 
graduates in journalism prefer a job with the old firm— 
the newspaper. I am sorry to have to say that many who 
want such a job won't get it now. The truth is there never 
have been many newspaper editorial jobs. Even in a big, 
competitive newspaper town like Chicago the daily news- 
paper staffs can be listed in the hundreds of people. In 
the same metropolis there are thousands of doctors and 
lawyers; a great many more teachers and comparable pro- 
fessional workers. 


a stock answer to eager young men trying to get a toe 

hold. It goes like this: “I don’t know exactly how you 
are going to get your first newspaper job, but if you really 
want it badly enough, sooner or later you'll get it.” It 
sounds pretty lame. It certainly offers only the most nar- 
row of roads even to the young man who has a family 
to depend on rather than one of his own to support. But 
in its harsh way, it is true. I could cite you too many 
examples, some almost incredible. 


F years newspapermen in a position to hire have had 


I can see only one real answer and that answer offers 
little cheer to the Class of 1950. Fewer should be edu- 
cated for journalism. A natural decline from the postwar 
college enrollments may help take care of this painlessly. 
But journalism educators themselves must face the prob- 
lem of raising their standards to a point that will reduce 
their annual output. Their academic superiors may not 
like it, but there it is. 

Conversation and correspondence in recent weeks with 
some of the men whom I regard as ablest in journalism 
education indicates that they are thinking along this un- 
pleasant line. One wrote me that his school is making an 
even more vigorous effort to consider aptitude and pro- 
fessional spirit as well as classroom grades. This is re- 
peated elsewhere. 

As an old newspaperman I hope the colleges make it 
very tough to win a degree in my profession. I could even 
hope they make it so tough I could not have met their 
standards thirty years ago. I agree with Lee Pace, who 
elsewhere in this issue of Tae Quit calls journalism a 
profession “with the most awful responsibilities” of any. 
Few of us are good enough or ever have been good enough. 

I think one way to reduce overtraining for journalism 
is to be franker about the nature of the job. It offers a 
career that has many satisfactions and its share of pleas- 
ures but it is a calling rather than an occupational oppor- 
tunity. You make a career of journalism in spite of what 
it offers you in money and security rather than because of 
these things which are the prime goal of most men. 

I do not say newspapermen work harder than, say, in- 
surance salesmen or real estate brokers but they probably 
work for less money. This is still true despite the fact that 
newspaper salaries—and especially larger city salaries— 
have improved greatly in recent years. 

Journalism, I am sure, will remain a calling, like teach- 
ing or preaching or the better sort of government serv- 
ice. Perhaps this is what we really mean when we un 
happily tell young hopefuls that they will get that news- 
paper chance if they want it badly enough. 

I have no fear that reduction of journalistic aspirants 
will work any detriment either to journalism or to man- 
agement. Something approaching monopoly may be pos- 
sible in a profession where the technical content of train- 
ing is high and actual practice closed to those who cannot 
meet requirements set up by government. But journalistic 
teaching will never follow such a narrow course. 

There will always be the bright young man who is a 
natural with or without formal professional education. 
There will always be the odd duck whom you told (not 
believing a word of it): “You'll catch on somewhere if you 
try hard enough.” And who fools you and who does, with 
an accompaniment of national awards and Nieman fellow- 
ships! Cart R. Keser. 
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OLE LEI 


examiner is a medico 


With a lower-case “e,” an examiner is a doctor. Or a 
lawyer. Or a nightmare to college students. Take the 
initial letter from the upper case, and the word identifies 
a newspaper. 


With a lower-case “c,” the friendly abbreviation for 
Coca-Cola changes its meaning completely. Coke—with 
a capital “C” means Coca-Cola and nothing else. That’s 
why we ask you to use the upper-case initial when you 
have occasion to mention it in your columns, 


There’s another reason, too, besides clarity. Coke and 
Coca-Cola are our registered trade-marks, and good 
practice requires the owner of a trade-mark to protect 
it diligently. That’s why the capital “C” is important 
to us—as important as a capital initial for the name of 
your publication. 


Coke = Coca-Cola 


Both are registered trade-marks which distinguish the 
same thing: the product of The Coca-Cola Company. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Journalism: 
An Awful 
Responsibility 


By B. LEE PACE 


and now canasta, there are probably 

few who can remember back as far as 
“fan-tan.” But I can remember, although 
I haven't even seen a game in more than 
30 years 

It was a couple of years before the ad 
vent of the 1920’s, that three or four stu- 
dents of the University of Missouri were 
playing “fan-tan” the night before semes- 
ter registration. It was a night of decision. 
With two years of Arts and Sciences be- 
hind me, I was faced with the necessity of 
entering a professional school, in order to 
vocationalize my academic education. 

What school to enter? There wasn’t the 
faintest idea. Late in the evening, be- 
tween deals, one of the fellows made the 
suggestion, “Why don’t you take jour 
nalism?’ 

I looked up from the cards. “Journe]- 
ism? Why in the devil should I take jour- 
nalism?” And then there came the an- 
swer that charted the future as far as 
I was concerned. . . . “Because, brother, 
it’s a snap.” 

That did it. Journalism. I signed up the 
next day, with nothing of real desire or 
aptitude to dictate the choice. And now 
today, 30 years after graduation, I have 
come to several definite conclusions. One 
is that, if any journalism courses are a 
snap—and that depends upon what you 
give, as much as upon what you take— 
the newspaper business itself is far from 
a sinecure. 


I’ this modern day of bridge, gin rummy 


in our greying years, that journal- 
ism has upon its shoulders, willingly 
or not, the most awful responsibility of 
all the professions. Unfortunately, too 
many either do not recognize or accept 
that fact, but it is there just the same. 

The newspaper is at once a social, a 
political, an economic—and, yes, a spirit 
ual institution. And things just don’t come 
more vital than that. Failure in any phase 
of such responsibility may threaten the 
security of democracy—even civilization 
itself. In this age of H-bombs, cold wars 
and confusions, that just can’t be per- 
mitted to happen. 

We cannot expect the newspapers of 
America to attain perfection. We want to 
keep them more human than that. But 
there must be a constant striving for the 
goal of service that will promote progress, 
and preserve freedom. 

Above all, newspapers themselves must 
remain free; not merely free by permis- 
sion, but free by choice. The preservation 
of freedom entails much more, however, 
than raucous warnings of threats to “free 
enterprise” and “freedom of the press.” 
A lot of people in this day are urging both 
freedoms, when in reality they desire 
neither; their cries of danger being to 
divert attention from their own ill doing. 
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A LOT of us are beginning to realize 































































EDITOR AT WORK—B. Lee Pace of the Colorado Springs News, veteran 
of thirty years’ newspaper work who appraises journalism’s responsibili- 
ties and the training needed to meet them. 


There are some serious dangers to our 
liberty all right, and constant vigilance 
is still the price we pay for its protection. 
But we must separate the real dangers 
from the false ones, and we shall prove 
our intelligence if we recognize that 
among the greatest dangers to both democ- 
racy and freedom are the neglects and 
abuses to which we ourselves subject 
them. 

Those newspapers that fall short of 
their duty to inform the public honestly 
and fairly, are abusing that “freedom of 
the press” which they so greatly cherish. 
The press must remain free to say not only 
what it wants to say, but, just as emphat- 
ically, to say that which needs to be said. 
Sometimes there is a difference. 


The future of democracy depends upon 
the freedom of the people. And the people 
will remain free only as long as they are 

roperly enlightened. Providing that en- 
ightenment is the duty of the press. 


T the newspapers of the United 
States have made heartening progress 
in fulfilling their obligation to the peo 

ple, is worthy of praise. A generous share 
of the credit, it seems to me, belongs to 
the schools and colleges of journalism 
throughout the country. 

These schools have not only equip 
their students with the technical tools of 
the business, but they have similarly given 
them the inspiration of a practical ideal- 

[Turn to Page 14} 
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EE PACE says he first entered journalism school because 
someone told him it was “a snap course.” After 30 years 
as a Colorado editor, he believes journalism has the “most 

awtul responsibility” of any profession—a yt that can be 


met only by a high level of practical idealism. And 
that a generous share of the progress 


he believes 
made can be 


being 
chalked up to the credit of the journalism training he once re- 
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A 1920 graduate of the University of Missouri's school of 
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journalism, Lee was first a reporter and pony wire editor for 
the United Press in Chicago. He stayed long enough to glimpse 
the “smoke-filled rooms” that “turned out Wood, Lowden and 
Johnson and turned in Harding” in the 1920 Republican con- 
vention. 

He has spent the intervening years as news editor of the 
Colorado Springs News where he has also won a reputation 
as an editorial writer. He varied his newspaper pattern dur- 
ing the war years as a newscaster for Station KVOR. Lee has 
been active in state press affairs and was elected to Sigma 
Delta Chi at Missouri. 














John B. Bonnell 


EFORE I took that first hesitant step 
from campus into newspaperdom, I 
had been duly warned that my first 

year on the job probably would be notable 
for its absence of by-lines, scoops, and 
Pulitzer prize-winning exposes. 

My teachers at the Penn State journal- 
ism department told me that my lot would 
include such journalistic chores as writ- 
ing obituaries of the most obscure souls 
in town, with coverage of the less-impor- 
tant P. T. A. meetings thrown in. 

Joining the staff of the Easton (Pa.) 
Daily Express last June, 1 found that 
things were not nearly that dull. One of 
the most intriguing jobs which fell to me, 
however, was not directly concerned with 
reporting, nor was it a routine job of the 
sort my pedagogues had in mind. 

One sultry July day the boss handed 
me a couple of letters and said: “See what 
you can do with these in your spare time.” 

The letters consisted of questions from 
readers who wanted to know, of all 
things, how much their old coins were 
worth. I scratched around and finally lo- 
cated a coin catalogue and found the an- 
swers. They were published under the 
heading, “Ask the Express,” with the 
readers’ names beside the questions. Thus 
did I become a “columnist.” 

What prompted this sudden passion for 
numismatics remains a mystery to me, 
but in the next few months it seemed 
that nearly every one of our 43,000 sub- 
scribers had some old money stuck away 
in his attic and was now determined to 
sell it and get rich quick. (The joker 
is that to be valuable, a coin must be not 
only old, but rare, and in fine condition.) 


HAPPIER result of my early efforts 
A was that our mail brought an ever- 

broadening variety of queries on 
every known subject from “What can I 
do for my bald spot?” to “How long can 
I keep a can of elderberries?” By keep- 
ing score I found that our answers boomed 
from a modest twenty in September, to 
a whopping seventy by March. My spare- 
time job was taking a sizable chunk of 
my forty-hour week. 

Apparently every reader who saw his 
neighbor’s name or initials beside a ques- 
tion in the column decided to throw at 
the Express the most puzzling problem 
which had been weighing down his mind 
all his life. It may have been a matter 


Work Is Where You Find It 





Readers’ Questions Make 
Young Reporter Columnist 


By JOHN B. BONNELL 


of keeping up with the well-known 
Joneses. 


Fortunately, the public library has a 
co-operative staff and is only a block 
from the office. The books served well for 
“What is the world’s longest river?” and 
“What is the difference between a rat and 
a mouse?” 

But many answers are buried hopeless- 
ly deep in the printed word, or have never 
been recorded, so that other methods had 
to be found to maintain our reputation as 
practical sages. Experience proved that 
nearly everyone in government, business, 
or specialized fields of endeavor was will- 
ing and eager to help supply answers. 

When someone wanted to know how to 
keep chopped onions from discoloring in 
the dish, I spoke to the grill artist at my 
lunch-counter. A phone call to a music 
store cleared up the matter of whether 
there was such a thing as a left-handed 
guitar. For instructions on making maple 
sugar, the county agricultural agent was 
glad to send a pamphlet. 


UT there are other angles to this Q. 

and A. business. 

Most readers sign their queries, and 
many enclose stamped envelopes. A no- 
table exception arrived on a post card 
which conspicuously lacked any hints of 
its origin. It read: “Do they still have 
the Lonely Hearts Club? If so, send the 
address.” 

The most humorous of all was signed, 
I feel safe in saying, with a pseudonym. It 
asked: 

“Can you tell me why a female cat 
howls so when a tom approaches her? 
Don’t they like having their amours satis- 
fied? (Signed) Tom Katts.” 

We aren't prudish, but we felt that one 
was best omitted from the column. I wrote 
“Tom” a letter and never heard any more 
from him (or her). 


We do not give legal or medical advice, 
but we have skirted close to the border. 
When Pennsylvania voters approved a 
veterans’ bonus last fall, readers began 
asking about eligibility. When the mini- 
mum wage law was amended, a woman 
asked if “kitchen help” was included. A 
hypothetical tax query involving the sale 
of an improved property came to us in 
February, despite our having published 
two series of tax-advice columns in Jan- 
uary. In each case we gave the best an- 
swer we could find. 

What would you do with this question? 
A woman asked (for a friend, she wrote) 
how she could find out if a man last 
heard of fifty years ago was still living. 
His address: a small town in Austria. The 
“friend” had married another man, come 
to America, and only recently lost her 
husband. Now she was pining for her 
first love. I was stumped, but I weakl 
suggested that she write to his old | 
dress on the slim chance that someone 
would recall his name. 

Least welcome are questions of the 
help-me-win-a-contest variety. During one 
siege, seven readers asked what presi- 
dent was the first to wear long pants. 
Our research pointed to Jefferson, but 
another paper’s tip of Madison proved to 
be correct for that particular radio give- 
away. 


ONDERING more than 300 questions 
handled since last summer, I am struck 
by the predominance of the “how-to” 
theme — may | Express readers. Aside from 
those who hoped somewhat naively to 
find that their old trophies or coins worth 
real dollars, many readers asked for use- 
ful information. These ran from how to 
build a concrete driveway to how to keep 
piecrust from shrinking. By youth, we 
[Turn to Page 16] 





CUB reporter's life is not necessarily all obituaries and 
meetings of the Parent-Teacher Association. John Bon- 


tions about everything from the value of old coins to what pres- 
ident first wore long pants. Overnight he found himself a col- 
umnist of a sort covered in none of his journalism textbooks. 
John, a 1949 graduate in journalism of Pennsylvania State 
College, is just completing his first year as a reporter on the 
Easton (Pa.) Express. He is also editing a column, “Ask the Ex- 
press.” which started with a couple of questions and grew 


quickly to a regular feature. 


The son of a Lutheran minister, John grew up in Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, served overseas in France and Germany with 
a Ninth Army ordnance company and returned to attend col- 
lege. At Penn State he was editorial director of the Daily Col- 
legian and a member of Sigma Delta Chi. 
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Distinguished Service 


SDX Makes 
Awards in 


14 Fields 


INETEEN individuals, two news- 

papers, a magazine and a radio 

station and university radio news 
department were named when winners of 
Sigma Delta Chi awards for distinguished 
service to American journalism in 1949 
were announced in fourteen categories of 
competition. Two special citations were 
also made. 

The awards included three given for 
the first time—for public service in radio 
journalism and in magazine journalism 
and for magazine reporting. The award 
long given for courage in journalism was 
changed to public service in newspaper 
journalism to conform with the two new 
ones. It went to both an individual and 
a newspaper, inasmuch as its winner was 
the weekly Moose Lake (Minn.) Star- 
Gazette and its editor, James F. Etzell. 

Among the individuals named were 
eight staff photographers of the Chicago 
Daily News who took a series of pictures 
for which the newspaper was awarded the 
news picture medallion for the year. 
Usually it is given for a single picture 
to an individual. Winners who will re- 
ceive the fraternity’s bronze medallion 
and certificates for distinguished service 
are: 

PUBLIC SERVICE IN NEWSPAPER 
JOURNALISM — Moose Lake (Minn.) 
Star-Gazette and James F. Etzell, its edi- 
tor 

PUBLIC SERVICE IN RADIO JOUR- 
NALISM—Station WTTS, Bloomington, 
Ind., for program developed by the Indi- 
ana University journalism department 

PUBLIC SERVICE IN MAGAZINE 
JOURNALISM—Collier’s. 

GENERAL REPORTING—Bob Consi- 
dine, International News Service. 

EDITORIAL WRITING—John Crider, 
Boston Herald. 

EDITORIAL CARTOONING—Herbert 
L. Block, Washington Post. 

WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 
—Jack Steele, New York Herald-Tribune. 

FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE— 
Kingsbury Smith, International News 
Service. 

NEWS PICTURES —Chicago Daily 
News. 

NEWSPAPER CARTOONING—Milton 
Caniff, Chicago Sun-Times Syndicate and 
King Features 

RADIO NEWSWRITING—Elmer Davis, 
American Broadcasting Company. 

RADIO REPORTING —Sid Pietzsch, 
WFAA, Dallas. 

MAGAZINE REPORTING—Lester Ve- 
lie, Collier’s. 

RESEARCH IN JOURNALISM—Edwin 
Emery, University of Minnesota. 

In addition to the fourteen awards, spe- 
cial citations were made to two other 
newspapers for public service, the Chi- 
cago Daily News and the McComb (Miss.) 
Enterprise-Journal. Both were made for 
campaigns for civic betterment. 
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COUNTRY EDITOR AT WORK—James F. Etzell. winner of Sigma Delta Chi's 


1949 award for public service in news 


prefers this picture of 


paper journalism, 
himself in the back shop of his Moose Lake (Minn.) Star-Gazette. 


MONG the 1949 winners, the Inter- 
A national News Service and Collier's 

each scored twice. INS writers won 
both the general reporting and foreign 
correspondence medallions. Collier’s 
scored a sweep in the two new awards 
for public service in magazine journalism 
and for magazine reporting. In 1948, an 
International News Photo photographer, 
Frank Jurkoski; won the news picture 
award. 

One individual repeated a 1948 victory. 
This was the Washington Post’s famed 
cartoonist Herblock, whose winning car- 
toon appears on the cover of this issue 
of Tue Quit. The Post also placed in the 
1947 competition with a medallion for 
editorial writing, won by Alan Barth, 
making it a winner for three consecutive 
years. 

The Chicago Daily News was a win- 
ner for the second consecutive year, the 
late Nat Barrows having won the for- 
eign correspondence award for 1948. So 
was the University of Minnesota whose 
J. Edward Gerald won the 1948 medallion 
for journalistic research. 


AMES F. ETZELL, Minnesota coun- 
try editor whose battle with county 
officials and some of his fellow towns- 

men at Moose Lake, Minn., won nation- 
wide attention (and is still going on) was 


the unanimous choice of the judges for 
the public service award. He was specifi- 
cally cited for his fight to have the county 
clerk open records of vital statistics to 
the public, a story which was told in the 
September, 1949, issue of THe Quit. 

He backed up his fight with news stories 
and editorials displaying exceptional vigor 
and courage. He was made defendant in 
a heavy libel suit, as a result of his 
charges, and was vindicated quickly when 
the case came to trial. As this award was 
made, Jim Eizell was in still another bit- 
ter fight, for merchants opposed to him 
had launched a shopper and shifted much 
of their advertising to the rival printed 
in another town. The judges commented: 

“We felt Etzell’s campaign was a cou- 
rageous contribution to freedom of the 
press in face of terrific opposition. It is 
our understanding that the Star-Gazette 
is still being boycotted by most of the 
community’s advertisers, yet the editor 
continues his fight to print all the news 
even though his first objective has long 
been obtained.” 

Etzell’s own creed was quoted by the 
judges: 

“It is my theory that a newspaper 
should, and can, do its job of printing 
all the news, fairly and accurately, in a 
small town as well as in a big city, let- 
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News, Radio, 
Magazine 
Honors 


[Continued from page 9} 


ting the chips fall where they may... . 
I believe a newspaper, and I include small 
town newspapers, must print all the news 
if we are to retain our democratic heri 
tage. We must not let our basic American 
heritage of freedom slip from our fingers 
because of poor or apathetic reporting. 

“I feel that I have made a contract 
with a subscriber when he pays $2.50 for 
a year’s subscription, to supply him with 
news of the community. If I suppress some 
news, color other stories, I am not living 
up to the contract... .I feel the truth 
is less sensational than rumor and the 
news story, regardless of what it is, is 
much better aired, accurately and truth- 
fully in the columns of a newspaper, than 
suppressed.” 

e son of another country newspaper- 
man—the senior Etzell published the 
Clarissa (Minn.) Independent—Jim Et- 
zell grew up in the back shop and went 
on to the University of Minnesota to study 
journalism. He interrupted his education 
to edit his father’s paper for two years 
and returned to Minnesota in time to 
enlist in the Navy. 

It is characteristic of Jim Etzell that he 
is proud of four years’ service as an en- 
listed man—duty which included convoy 
duty to North Africa and ended at Oki- 
nawa. He returned to college to be grad- 
uated in 1946 and buy the Star-Gazette 
on less than the usual shoe string. He was 
elected to Sigma Delta Chi at Minnesota. 


E special citations for public service 
named J. O. Emmerich, editor and 
publisher of the small daily McComb 

Enterprise-Journal, for a vigorous attack 
on mistreatment of Negroes in the local 
jail. Learning that prisoners were being 
whipped, he risked local sentiment and 


GENERAL REPORTING. WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE—Bob Con- 
sidine, International News Service, and Jack Steele, New York Herald Tribune. 


induced the city’s churches to make a 
periodic inspection of the treatment given 
prisoners. He has published the commit- 
tee’s findings, arousing public sentiment 
against the whipping and other abuses. 

The judges expressed praise for the 
Chicago Daily News’ numerous news and 
editorial campaigns for civic betterment 
and cleaner government. They cited espe- 
cially, during 1949, an exposé of abuses 
in the use of state funds for relief, which 
resulted in violators being brought into 
court; a campaign against illegal “jitney” 
cabs on Chicago’s South Side which 
caused a commissioner of public vehicles 
to resign, and the revelation that down- 
state newspapermen had been on the 
state payroll to the tune of $305,000. The 
Daily News and the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch shared a Pulitzer prize for the lat 
ter revelation. 


E public service award in radio jour- 
nalism went to Station WTTS, Bloom- 
ington, Ind., for broadcasting the 


RESEARCH, MAGAZINE REPORTING—Edwin Emery, University of Minne- 


sota, and Lester Velie, Collier's. 


“School of the Sky,” a public service edu- 
cational series prepared by the Indiana 
University department of journalism. The 
series is directed by George C. Johnson 
and produced by Fred L. Gerber of the 
radio department of the journalism school. 

Transcriptions of the “live” broadcast 
over WTTS are broadcast a week later 
over a group of 17 other stations in In- 
diana, Illinois and Kentucky. The judges 
commended the series of educational pro- 
grams, slanted to students of the gram- 
mar-school level, for its public service 
originality and value to an estimated au- 
dience of more than 200,000. 

In naming Collier’s for the new public 
service award in magazine journalism, 
the judges especially cited the series of 
articles entitled “Secret Boss of Califor- 
nia” and “Terror in Our Cities.” The for- 
mer series attacked the operations of 
Artie Samish and his lobby in California 
politics. 

The “Terror” articles candidly discussed 


RADIO NEWS WRITING, REPOR 
ing Company, and Sid Pietzsch, 
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EDITORIAL CARTOONING, WRITING—Herbert L. Block. Washington Post, 


and John Crider, Boston Herald. 


crime in Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit 
and St. Louis. The judges commented that 
“the articles threw light on situations du- 
plicated in other cities and produced tan 
gible results. The articles were expertly 
written and illustrated.” 


OB CONSIDINE’S articles on the ca- 
reer of Frank Costello was judged 
the most distinguished example of 
general reporting for 1949. “Every line 
of copy in the series packs a punch,” the 
judges said. “Each article is highly read 
able. Considine deserves much credit for 
being the first reporter ever to obtain a 
full-scale interview with Costello. The se- 
ries climaxed weeks of exhaustive re 
search and painstaking investigation.” 
Like so many newspapermen whose by- 
line has become noted, Considine started 
as a sports writer. A crack tennis player 
himself, he first deserted a State Depart 
ment career to cover sports for the Wash 
ington Post. He became sports editor of 
the Washington Herald and went on to 


Elmer Davis, American Broadcast- 
Dallas. 


the New York Mirror after developing a 
column, “On the Line,” a title he still 
uses. 

He joined INS in 1937 to write a sports 
column and double on general assign- 
ment. War took him to North Africa, Eng- 
land, the Pacific and the rugged China- 
Burma-India theater as a correspondent. 
Between newspaper assignments he has 
found time to write “MacArthur the Mag- 
nificent,” edit the best-sellers “Thirty Sec- 
onds Over Tokyo” and “General Wain- 
wright’s Story,” and turn out film sce- 
narios and his column. 

He is one of INS’ top roving reporters 
whose recent coverage has ranged from 
Hollywood to the Iron Curtain and from 
the United Nations to the Olympic games. 
He is a member of Sigma Delta Chi (Mis- 
souri Professional). 


OHN CRIDER, editor of the Boston 
Herald, was given the 1949 award for 
editorial writing for “his forceful, 

highly readable and impressive analysis 
of an important subject—a philosophy of 
government.” The judges also commented 
that Crider’s other editorials indicated a 
balanced and penetrating approach to the 
questions on the public mind today. He 
won the Pulitzer Prize ‘for editorial writ 
ing in 1948. 

A graduate of Virginia Military Insti- 
tute and the Columbia University school 
of journalism, Crider joined the staff of 
the New York Times in 1928 and served 
there for nineteen years before becom- 
ing editor of the Herald. On the Times 
he specialized in national economic and 
financial news, with time out as a Nieman 
fellow in 1940-41. He is the author of “The 
Bureaucrat,” a study of Washington bu- 
reaucracy and its philosophy, published 
in 1944. Among his major news assign- 
ments have been the Quebec conferences, 
Bretton Woods and the United Nations 
in San Francisco in 1945. 

The judges described Herbert L. Block’s 
editorial cartooning as “simple and force- 
ful.” They picked as his best for the 1949 
one entitled “Fire.” It shows the arm and 
torch of the Statue of Liberty with a man 
carrying a bucketful of water labelled 
“hysteria” hurrying up a ladder toward 
the flame of liberty. Herblock’s cartoons, 
it was pointed out in the citation, did not 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
NEWSPAPER CARTOONING — 
Above, Kingsbury Smith, Interna- 
tional News Service. Below, Milton 
Canifff creator of “Steve Canyon.” 
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follow a particular political line but jibed 
at everything worthy of editorial com- 
ment. 
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1949 Awards 


[Concluded from page 11] 


Herblock joined the Post staff after the 
war. He had previously worked for the 
Chicago Daily News and NEA Service 
after attending Lake Forest College and 
the Chicago Art Institute. He won a 
Pulitzer prize with NEA in 1942 and went 
on into the Army where his bold style 
decorated many an army clipsheet. He is 
a member of Sigma Delta Chi (Washing- 
ton Professional). 


ACK STEELE, assistant chief Wash- 
ington correspondent for the New 
York Herald-Tribune, was chosen for 

1949 capital reporting honors for his “Five 
Percenter” articles which represented 
both an example of old-fashioned digging 
for the news and highly competent writ- 
ing of a story which brought nationwide 
attention and had wide repercussions. 
The judges commended his “diligent re- 
porting, clear style and enterprise in mar- 
shalling a great array of facts simply.” 
The same series brought him the Ray- 
mond Clapper Memorial Award for 1949. 

Steele, a graduate of Middlebury Col- 
lege and the Columbia school of journal- 
ism, has been on the staff of the Herald- 
Tribune since 1937. He was reporter, re- 
writeman and assistant city editor before 

ming midwestern correspondent of 
his paper with headquarters in Chicago 
in 1941. He joined its Washington bureau 
in 1945, covered the White House for two 
years and then supervised Herald-Tribune 
coverage of Congress. 

Kingsbury Smith won the foreign cor- 
respondence award for his exclusive in- 
terviews with Russian Premier Joseph 
Stalin. The stories are generally credited 
with helping to end the Berlin blockade 
of 1949. Smith. who is general European 
director of INS, was cited “for spnectac- 
ular achievement in the most significant 
story of the year and for its far reaching 
effect.” 

Smith, who has been both author and 
subject of various articles in Tue Quit, 
is one of the best known veterans of both 
European and Washington reporting. His 
entire career has been spent with INS 
where he started the hard way, as a 
16-year-old copy boy. And his first big 
assignment (still as a copy boy) was the 
Democratic national convention in 1924. 
The copy boy produced a piece: “A Copy- 
boy’s View of the Political Convention” 
—and the reporter was on his way. 

He was assigned to London in 1927, re- 
turned to Washington to become chief 
INS State Department correspondent, re- 
turned abroad as London bureau chief and 
came back to Washington to forecast Hit- 
ler’s invasion of Russia and Pearl Harbor. 
As European manager of INS in 1944 he 
directed coverage of D-day and scored 
a beat on the invasion of Normandy. 

Postwar stories included an interview 
with Jan Masyrk of Czecoslovakia the 
day before his death, coverage of the 
Nuremberg executions—he was chosen 
by lot to represent the American press 
—and his achievement in drawing out 
Stalin on world peace twice within four 
days—Jan. 30 and Feb. 2, 1949. 


news picture award which has 
usually gone to a photographer for 
a single outstanding shot was made 
for 1949 to the Chicago Daily, News for 
a 32-picture entry showing conditions on 
Chicago’s Skid Row. The pictures illus- 
trated a series of stories which attracted 
wide attention. 


Suggested by Managing Editor Everett 
Norlander, the stories were written by 
Daily News reporters William Mooney 
and Fred Bird and covered, over a period 
of several vote > w eight Daily News 


paatemeene t Barden, William 
and — oo George 


Peebles, 
John Puslis, Elliott Robinson, Robert 
Stiewe and Joseph Zack. 

The judges commended the paper’s use 
of the camera as a social force, available 
in every city and town. “Too often,” they 
commented, “the camera has been used 
in a single shot, to thrill, amuse or break 
up makeup in our press. As a step in the 
right direction, to tell a complete story 
about a section of a community in a day- 
to-day sequence, we commend the Daily 
News, its editors and photographers.” 


award for newspaper cartooning, 
the second to be given since it was 
established in 1948, went to Milton 
Caniff for his “Steve Canyon” strip. The 
judges commented that the widely fol- 
lowed strip was selected “because of 
Caniff's workmanship artistry, unusual 
treatment of unusual characters and lo- 
cale and his awareness of world events” 
in the continuity of his cartoon story. 

Caniff, who first broke into big time 
cartooning when he created “Terry and 
the Pirates” in 1934 at the instigation of 
the late Joseph M. Patterson of the New 
York Daily News, has been drawing since 
he was in high school. He was an artist 
apprentice on the Dayton (Ohio) Journal 
before attending Ohio State University 
where he continued to work on the Co- 
lumbus Dispatch. Graduated in 1930, he 
was torn between drawing board and 
stage boards. 

He yielded to the former and went to 
New York in 1932 to work for the Asso- 
ciated Press, drawing a couple of strips 
before he joined the Daily News with 
“Terry.” During the war he did his share 
for military morale with a special strip 
for service publications, “Male Call,” fea- 
turing the amorous “Miss Lace.” “Steve 
Canyon” made its first appearance early 
in 1947 and is now syndica in more 
than 350 newspapers by the Chicago Sun 
Times and King Features. In the same 
year Caniff was voted “the outstanding 
cartoonist of 1946” by the National Car- 
toonists Society. He was elected to Sigma 
Delta Chi by Ohio State. 


LMER DAVIS, widely known com- 

mentator for the American Broad- 

casting Company, was chosen as the 
winner of the radio newswriting award 
for 1949. The judges made their decision 
on his overall performance, citing “his 
consistently bri iant writing, reporting 
and news analysis.” 

Davis, wartime director of the Office 
of War Information, has had a career é 
nearly 40 years as newspaperman, 
news writer and commentator, author ew 
public servant. A graduate of Franklin 
College who was later a Rhodes scholar, 
he was on the staff of Adventure maga- 
zine, worked for many years on the New 
York Times and was news commentator 
for the Columbia Broadcasting System 
before heading the OWI in 1942. 

He joined ABC after the war. He is at 
present a member of the council of the 
Authors’ League of America. His many 
books have ranged from a history of the 
New York Times to novels and volumes 
of short stories and essays. He is a mem- 
ber of Sigma Delta Chi (Washington Pro- 
fessional) . 

Sid Pietzsch, news editor of WFAA, 
Dallas, Texas, was voted to have done 


the most complete and effective job of 
radio reporting when he broadcast the 
story of an airplane crash. “His skilled 
coverage of « dramatic story,” the judges 
commen “demonstrated initiative and 
preparedness for meeting and covering 
a big spot news event.” (Pietzsch prompt- 
} Sigma Delta Chi pointing out 
t WFAA coverage “was made 
sible through tremendous team effort on 
the part of all departments.”) 
Pietzsch is a veteran newspaperman 
and magazine writer and editor who even 
doubled as continuity man for a national 
comic strip, “Wash Tubbs” before land- 
ing in radio in 1947. He reports that he 
attended the University of Texas for four 
years and two summers and is still shy 
a degree by six hours of Sophomore chem- 
istry. He has reported for papers ranging 
from the weekly Alvin (Texas) Sun to 
the Galveston News. He was state and 
telegraph editor of the Beaumont Jour- 
nal, and managing editor of a regional 
magazine. He is a director of the Na- 
tional Association of Radio News Direc- 
tors and a member of Sigma Delta Chi 
(Dallas Professional). 


award for magazine reporting, 

given for the first time for 1949, went 

to Lester Velie of Collier's for his 

“New Menace in Missouri,” an article 

on the management of the Pendergast 

political organization in Kansas City. The 

judges ibed it as “clear, complete, 

accurate and interesting” and pointed 

out that it called wide public attention 
to a situation requiring correction. 

A veteran newspaperman, Velie first 
started writing for general circulation 
magazines in 1944 and joined Collier’s 
as an associate editor in 1946. He also 
turned out, among other articles of na- 
tionwide interest, the “Secret Boss of 
California” articles which helped win 
Collier’s magazine public service award. 

Velie began his career at Madison, Wis., 
where he earned his way through the 
University of Wisconsin as a reporter on 
the Wisconsin State Journal and the 
Capitol Times. Later he worked for the 
Knickerbocker Press in Albany, N. Y., 
the Associated Press and the Brooklyn 
Eagle. Specializing more and more in 
busi and fi ial writing, he joined 
the New York Journal of Commerce staff 
where he remained for nine years before 
entering magazine work. 

Edwin Emery, assistant professor of 
journalism at the University of Minne- 
sota, won the 1949 award for research in 
journalism for his book, “History of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Associ- 
ation.” Calling the volume a thorough 
piece of research, the judges said “Dr. 
Emery gives evidence of an exhaustive 
job of running down all the source ma- 
terial. His interpretation was highly in- 
telligert and his presentation of material 
and assignment of emphasis was excel- 
lent.” The book was published the 
University of Minnesota Press which also 
published Dr. Gerald's prize-winning vol- 
ume for 1948,—“The Press and the Consti- 
tution: 1931-1947.” 

A graduate of the University of Cali 
fornia who later took his Ph.D. at Berke- 
ley in journalism and history, Dr. Gerald 
was a West Coast newspaperman before 
going to Minnesota to teach in 1945. He 
reported for the San Francisco Examiner, 
was managing editor of the California 
Monthly at Berkeley and rose to bureau 
—— for the United Press in San 

i He isa ber of Sigma Delta 
Chi (California) . 
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NORTH FLORIDA CHAPTER ESTABLISHED—Victor E. Bluedorn, executive director of Sigma Delta Chi (ex- 
treme right) congratulates four men initiated when he installed the new professional chapter. From left, Tom 
Jarvis, Southern Lumber Journal: E. D. Whittlesey, coordinator of public relations, University of Florida: Rob- 
ert N. Dow. managing editor, Jacksonville Journal, and Rae Weimer, director, school of journalism, University 
of Florida. 


New Chapter 
In N. Florida 


North Florida professional chap- 
ter of Sigma Delta Chi, was formal- 
ly installed at a spring dinner session 

in the Seminole Hotel at Jacksonville. 

Accepting the charter was J. S. C. Butz, 
managing editor of the Florida Times- 
Union and president of the new chapter. 
Victor E. Bluedorn of Chicago, executive 
director of the national organization, pre- 
sented the charter. 

Another feature of the evening was the 
initiation of four professional members. 
They were Robert N. Dow Jr., managing 
editor of the Jacksonville Journal; Ed 
Whittlesey, co-ordinator of public rela- 
tions at the University of Florida, and 
Rae Weimer, head of the university’s 
school of journalism, and Tom Jarvis of 
the Southern Lumber Journal. 

The initiation was conducted by under- 
graduate Sigma Delta Chi members of 
the University of Florida chapter. When 
the charter was presented, Bluedorn out- 
lined the objectives of Sigma Delta Chi 
and presented an outline of the national 
convention which is to be held in Miami 
in November. 

Master of ceremonies was Calvert Pep- 
per, vice president of the new chapter. 
V. J. Obenauer Jr., is secretary-treasurer 
of the organization. 
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Washington, D. C., 
Chapter Initiates | | 


LEVEN prominent newsmen of the 

Washington area were initiated into 

the Washington professional chap- 
ter of Sigma Delta Chi, at its annual 
Founder’s Day dinner. 

They are Herbert L. Block and Alan 
Barth, Washington Post; A. Vernon Croop, 
chief of the Washington Bureau, Gannett 
News Service; W. McNeil Lowry, chief of 
the Washington bureau, the News League; 
John A. Killick, editor, Armed Force; 
John C. Henry, Sunday editor, Washing- 
ton Star; Frederick C. Othman, United 
Features Syndicate; William H. Lawrence, 
Washington bureau, New York Times; 
William R. McAndrew, general manager, 
radio station WRC; Max Fullerton, chief 
of the Baltimore bureau, Associated Press, 
and Robert E. Harper, managing director 
of the National Business Publications, Inc., 
Washington. Harper was initiated for the 
University of Alabama chapter. 

Initiation ceremonies were held in the 
National Press Club auditorium. Among 
those present were editors visiting Wash- 
ington for the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
including national officers of the fra- 
ternity. 

New chapter officers installed for the 
coming year were President, Sol Tais- 
hoff, editor and publisher, Broadcasting 
Magazine; vice president, Howard L. 
Kany, Associated Press; secretary, Dick 
Fitzpatrick, The Quit; treasurer, Wallace 
Werble, F-D-C Reports, and board mem- 
ber, James Warner, Washington bureau, 


New York Herald-Tribune. Taishoff suc- 
ceeds Edward Jamieson, Washington cor- 
respondent for the Houston Chronicle and 
other newspapers. 





15 Professionals 
Elected in N. Dakota 


IFTEEN professional members were 

initiated at the annual meeting of the 

North Dakota Professional Chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi in the Gardner Hotel, 
Fargo. The session was held in conjunc- 
tion with the annual convention of the 
North Dakota Press Association. 

The new professional members are 
E. W. Doherty and H. F. Doherty, Killdeer 
Herald; Herman A. Olson, Wishek Star; 
Byron Hansen, Jamestown Sun; G. T. An- 
derson, Turtle Lake Journal; Earl C. Run- 
dle, New England Herald; William M. 
Jones, Lisbon Gazette; Ed Bassingwaite, 
Oakes Times; Franklin Vikan, Fosston 
Thirteen Towns; Donald Numedal and 
John Morgan, Grafton Record; Stan Cow- 
an, Fargo Forum; Glenn Flint, WDAY, 
Fargo; A. M. Bailey and F. J. Froeschle, 
Hazen Star. 

At the annual election of officers, 
E. Donald Lum of the Wahpeton Farmer 
Gazette was chosen president, suc 
Hugh Farrington of the Harvey Herald, 
Norman D. Black Jr., Fargo Forum, vice 
president, succeeding Lum; and A. 
Austin, UND journalism department, re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

The principal guest at a luncheon and 
smoker, sponsored by Sigma Delta Chi, 
was Fred G. Aandahl, governor of North 
Dakota. 
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. It shouldn't be y to describe 
it as “ ical” idealism; all idealism 
should practical. That in the news- 


paper profession is the most practical of 
all. It’s the best guarantee we have that 
the press will serve the public with what 
it demands, and certainly deserves: a fair 
and unbiased report of the passing scene 
—both on stage and behind the curtain. 

For the most part, I am confident the 
record will show directors and faculties 
of schools of journalism have been, and 
are, practical men and women. That means 
also they are teachers with ideals and vi- 
sion—men like Walter Williams, who 
founded the nation’s first school of jour- 
nalism at the University of Missouri in 
1909, and Ralph L. Crosman, who saw 
the college of journalism of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, through both its forma- 
tive and more mature years. 

Both were very practical men. Dean 
Williams evolved the practical dream of 
a school of journalism, while sitting in 
the editor's chair of a small weekly news- 
paper in Missouri. The late Ralph Cros- 
man also came up the hard way, out of a 
small composing room. He could punch a 
linotype with the best of them, and did. 

Dean Williams was among the first to 
dare intimate that newspapers were more 
than printer’s ink and profits. He saw 
journalism as a noble profession, with 
grave responsibilities and influence. 

Professor Crosman was among the first 
who called journalism to the duty of ac- 
cepting no favors from those who might 


desire privilege in return, and to serve 
no master save the welfare of the people 
themselves. He cried out, sometimes in 
the wilderness, it seemed, for journalism 
with the courage to attack militantly both 
men and circumstances that stifled honest 
progress. 


ANY who have come from the class- 
rooms of men like Williams, Cros- 
man and others, have the 

challenge of a free press. They have used 
that freedom for what it is intended—to 
give freedom in greater measure to others. 

They have been editors like Houstoun 
Waring of the Littleton (Colo.) Independ- 
ent, who not only calls a spade a spade, 
but uses it to clear away the dirt; whose 
editorials are fearlessly dedicated to ex- 
posing fraud and promoting the common 
welfare, and whose vision is exemplified 
in the establishment of a monthly con- 
ference of Colorado editors with econo- 
mists, political scientists and other edu- 
cators who, he thinks, can keep news- 
papermen up to date on society’s needs 
and problems. 

There are many courageous editors to- 
day. They are in greater proportion than 
ever before. Newspapermen as a rule are 
worthy of the illustrious profession that 
is theirs. The fact that there is still a long 
way to go, should be more of challenge 
than of discouragement. 

As long as papers such as the Denver 
Post, long ommties red an example of sen- 
sational journalism, can change within 
the span of a few short years to merit 
the people’s confidence as everything a 
great newspaper should be, then there 
is hope for all. 


OURNALISM is growing more mature, 
as it must. This despite the impression 
one might receive from a compara- 

tively recent book written by the first 
woman to serve as city editor of a huge 
metropolitan daily. An extremely capable 
newspaperwoman who knows her busi- 
ness, she still knowingly or unknowingly 
leaves the impression that modern papers 
are more of a boisterous business than 
an honored profession. 

“Hells” and “gahddams” are sprinkled 
liberally throughout the book, just so the 
reader won't A the impression, I pre- 
sume, that modern newsmen and women 
have tossed too far into the discard yester- 
year’s recognized badges of their profes- 
sion—profanity, dipsomania, stomach ul- 
cers, and pmens of the liver. Now such 

doubtedly still a part of 
the memati profession, but they have 
been relegated, perhaps happily, to a 
somewhat more minor position than was 
once the case. 

As journalism grows tall among the 
professions, there are those who can see 
much work that still remains to be done— 
the necessity of always gearing responsi- 

bilities of the press to its freedoms and 
recognizing that being right is even more 
important than being first. 

Circumstances have decreed that tomor- 
row’s journalism must become more and 
more interpretive; after all, radio has 
claimed the spot news as its own. In any 
faithful interpretation of news and opin- 
ions, a courageous and stimulating style 
might very well produce editorial pages of 
the future that surveys will show as in- 

[Turn to page 16] 








WTTS IS PROUD 





WTTS 





to have carried Indiana University’s 


SCHOOL OF THE SKY 
NEWS PROGRAM, “IT’S YOUR WORLD” 


winner of Sigma Delta Chi’s Distinguished 
Service Award in American Journalism 


PUBLIC SERVICE IN RADIO JOURNALISM 


WTTS in Bloomington, Indiana, carries “live” 
the prize-winning series of educational radio 
news programs which are re-broadcast one week 
later over seventeen other radio stations in In- 
diana, Illinois, and Kentucky. Sigma Delta Chi 
said, “The judges commend the series of educa- 
tional programs slanted to students of the gram- 


pleased to carry. 


BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA WITV 


mar school level, for its public service, originality 
and the value to an estimated listening audience 
of over 200,000 persons.” 
Radio and Department of Journalism at Indiana 
University are co-producers of 
WORLD.” This show is just one of many In- 
diana University produced shows WTTS is 


The Department of 


“IT’S YOUR 
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An Outstan 








Ri 
MILTON CONIFF 


.....creator of STEVE CANYON 





santas performance is a rule with Milton Caniff, 
whose widely popular Steve Canyon is an undisputed leader among 
newspaper adventure strips. We know that Caniff’s many client 
editors and readers throughout the world applaud Sigma Delta 
Chi for recognizing the great creative ability that every day in 
the year provides exciting, up-to-the-minute entertainment for an 
audience of millions. Milton Caniff’s record, as the award reads, 


is truly one of “outstanding newspaper cartooning.” 


ding Award... 
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From where I sit 


by Joe Marsh 








Why “Moose” Changed 


His Mind 


Last week, parents were calling 
Moose Jackson on the phone—and 
kids were hooting at him in the streets. 
All because Moose fenced in his field 
near the depot, where the kids like to 
go and play ball. 

Moose got sore the way folks acted 
—and he refused to budge. Then Doc 
Sherman, who likes to play centerfield 
himself sometimes, decided to “‘use a 
little psychology.” 

Over a friendly glass of beer at 
Andy’s Garden Tavern, Doc says, 
“Sorry this came up, Moose. We were 
thinking of asking you to umpire the 
big game—what with your profes- 
sional experience and all.’”’ (Moose 
used to play a little semi-pro ball.) 

That did it! Next day Moose put 
up a stile over his fence. In return, the 
kids promised not to cause any dam- 
age. From where I sit, when you try 
to understand the other fellow’s point 
of view—like his personal preference 
for beer or coffee—and then take into 
consideration the will of the majority, 
why, things go better all around. 


fre Mars 








Copyright, 1950, United States Brewers Foundation 


....., Questions 


[Concluded from page 8] 


were asked about careers; by the aged, 
about social security. 

A strong minority fired historical and 
world affairs questions. A request for a 
list of all the nations of the world meant 
considerable labor for me, but an interest 
in local history expressed by several read- 
ers indicated that all knowledge did not 
have to be concerned with things far re- 
moved from Easton. 

This year of being a minor-league in- 
formation bureau has not enabled me to 
draw any definite conclusions about the 
reading public or to assess its collective 
lL Q. My experience - ne a a bit un- 
usual and it is s of 
the Class of 50, . taking bond first orders 
from a city editor, might find this tale 
suggestive of a contribution they can 
make to their newspaper. In my case the 
opportunity was handed to me. I have 
had much fun with it. 

If the tenor of the questions occasion- 
ally threatens to become run-of-the-mill, 
the next morning’s mail always manages 
to bring one like this: 

“Why does a woman close her eyes 
when kissing?” 

Pending arrival of the new Kinsey re- 
port, “applied” research looks like my best 
bet for the answer to that one. 








Press Challenge 
[Concluded from page 14) 


fluential and reader-enticing as, shall we 
say, the comics. 

Newspapers not only satisfy public de- 
mand for certain news, they create it. 
Therein lies a two-fold obligation, and a 
serious one. In meeting the challenge, 
mediocrity of either training or purpose 
will not suffice. 

Some years ago there graced the walls 
of a certain journalism fraternity I knew, 
an inspiring photograph of a great editor, 
Charles A. Dana. I wonder if it is there 
today. The Sun of his creation has set in 
recent months, unable apparently to meet 
with profit the demands of a modern, 
highly competitive newspaper age. But 
the light set ablaze by its founder still 
shines forth through the years to lead 
along the paths ahead, those who recog- 
nize both the responsibilities and the op- 
portunities of a journalism unafraid. 


Kostka Directs 
Denver Ad Agency 


ILLIAM Kostka (Knox ‘'27), 

public relations consultant, has 

assumed management of the 
W. W. MacGruder advertising agency in 
Denver as executive vice president and 
general manager. The name of the agency 
has been changed to MacGruder, Bake- 
well & Kostka. 

In addition to managing the agency, 
Kostka will continue to operate his pub- 
lic relations consulting service under the 
name of William Kostka & Associates. 
He is public relations consultant to the 
Colorado Division of the United States 
Brewers Foundat'on. 

He has been managing editor of Look 
magazine, publicity director of the Nation- 
al Broadcasting Company, managing edi- 
tor of Fawcett Publications and an Inter- 
national News Service writer and editor. 
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EDWARD HAYNES OF MINNEAPOLIS 

Are you an American taxpayer? So are we. Out of every dollar we took in last 
year, we paid out 17.2 cents in taxes— more than we paid our 46,700 employees 
and about six times what we paid our 96,800 owners. This includes taxes collected 
by us for governmental agencies, but does not include the many “hidden” 
taxes that we and you both pay. Taxes are necessary, but it takes thousands 
of profitable businesses like ours, as well as millions of individual taxpayers 
like you, to pay the cost of government. 
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H.W. TURNER OF OUR CASPER, WYOMING, REFINERY 

Are you a Standard Oil employee? For you and your fellow workers (we have a 
total of 46,700 employees) we spent 16.4 cents out of every dollar we took in 
last year for wages, salaries and employee benefits. Our employees averaged 
$4,600 each in wages and benefits last year. They and their immediate families 
are protected by one of the finest, broadest employee benefit programs in any 
industry. Th.. benefit program includes a retirement plan to which employees 
and the company both contribute 


ARE YOU ONE OF THESE FOUR PEOPLE? 


You, as a citizen of the United States, almost certainly 
belong to at least one of the groups that these four 
people represent. If so, you want to know whether we 
are making a profit 

“Making a profit” and “running a sound business” 
mean the same thing to us. It’s important to a lot of peo- 
ple that our business remains sound, for all of the money 





MRS. ALVINA BASSLER OF BELLEVILLE, MLLINOIS 


Are you one of the 96,200 owners of Standard Oil? All cf you together received, 
in dividends, 2.9 cents out of every dollar we took in last year. And 4.8 cents 
out of every dollar was retained in the business, largely to help pay for new 
equipment which helps increase the book value of owners’ stock, the produc- 
tivity and earning power of employees and the supply available to customers. 


1950 


that Standard Oil and its subsidiary companies take in is 
eventually spent to serve one or more of these tour groups 
of people. From every dollar we take in, one hundred cents 
is distributed, paid out, spent, or put to work. 

Because you are one of these groups of people, you stand 
to benefit when we make a profit. 
STANDARD @LL COMPANY ([imodiana) 





BERYL PRIDE OF EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


Are you a customer of Standard Oil, or a customer of an independent dealer 
who eolls our products? For materials, transportation and wear and tear, our 
costs were 58.7 cents cut of every dollar we took in last year. Adding this to 
our taxes, labor cost and a fair return on the investmen: that enables us to 
supply you, 100 cents out of every dvilar you spent with us was put to work. 


ees 


vitae pier tot 








THE BOOK BEAT 





By DICK FITZPATRICE 


HE postwar increase in literature on 

ropaganda and psychological war- 

Rost is of great value to the whole field 

of communication. Three recent books on 

propaganda have substantially broadened 
the material available for study. 

Professor Frederick C. Irion of the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico has written a new 
general text entitled “Public Opinion and 
Propaganda” (Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York, $5.00). It is a compre- 
hensive book of 782 pages, using an ap- 
proach, which makes interesting reading. 

Professor Irion says that “the use of cul- 
ture as a frame of reference” has not been 
utilized by political scientists for this sub- 
ject. He believes that “the cultural ap- 
proach to the subject . . . will provide a 
broader and more satisfying understand- 
ing of public opinion and propaganda than 
has ever been available heretofore.” 

The introductory part of Professor 
Irion’s book discusses the importance of 
public opinion, its historical background, 
and the basis of public opinion. He pre- 
sents nothing startling but he does, here 
and throughout the book, bring much in- 
teresting data to bear on public opinion. 
Particularly in this opening section, Pro- 
fessor Irion is wordy and unnecessarily 
repetitive. 

Four chapters (149 pages) are devoted 
to the instruments forming public opin- 
ion—newspapers, radio, motion pictures 
and minor media. His chapter on newspa 
pers appears weak for it emphasizes the 
age old criticisms of the newspaper as a 
business—publishers’ philosophy, adver- 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








Rates—Situations wanted: 40 cents a line. ap 
other 


wanted and all 
a line. Minimum charge 


Classified display $10.00 


classifications: 80 cents 
$3.00 an insertion. 


inch, per insertion. 
—k~-, a? them 


35 E. 
‘acker Drive, Cee nm 





SITUATION WANTED 


Experienced newsman seeking change to small 
or medium-sized daily. Missou graduate; 
three years’ experience as news editor. re- 
porter, copyreader. sports editor. se. Ay — 
anywhere. Write Box 1012, Tue Quit, 35 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. “m 


RADIO NEWSMAN 


Reporter, rewriteman, newscaster, experienced 
all 6 BA in 
i in radio- 
journa’ y in ~—- F ightside news 
activities a at 5,000 watt ABC outlet in half mil- 
lion midwest population area. Have worked 
with all types wire and tape recorders, mobile 
transmitter, special events and ional news- 
review show. Among others, hand! y 4 
time news show in area. Can also 
announcing duties, disc shows, etc Write ‘Box 
‘ i The Quit, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, 














tisers’ influence on news, newspapers 
position to New Deal legislation es 
them. These things are all true to an ex- 
tent but there are many other things 
which can and should be said about a 
newspaper as an instrument forming 
opinion. 

However, this weakness might be for- 
given in the light of the all-inclusiveness 
of the minor media which range from car- 
cards to comic books to cartoons. He cov- 
ers general magazines in less than four 
pages which seems somewhat brief. 

Next Professor Irion covers the insti- 
tutions forming public opinion—the fam- 
ily, churches pt schools. He then takes 
these instruments and institutions and dis- 
cusses their use from the point of view of 
employes, employer, government and 
specialized groups. 

The book analyzes the influence of pub- 
lic opinion as seen in legislation, the 
courts, government administration, eco- 
nomics, social activities and in wartime. 
This section presents some interesting and 
unique views. In this part he covers psy- 
chological warfare, a very important area 
of propaganda, too lightly. 

Professor Irion concludes his book with 
public opinion measurement. He covers 
the field adequately and even devotes a 
number of pages to the Cantril-Doob dif- 
ferences on laws of public opinion as well 
as offering much material on future meth- 


Professor Irion’s cultural approach in 
“Public Opinion and Propaganda” throws 
some new ideas into the P Geld. His book 
is a contribution though he neglects to 
some extent the subject of propaganda. 


N excellent study of ang 09nd 
warfare in a limited area d 
limited time is “Sykewar. Na 

ical Warfare Against Germany, D-Day to 
VE-Day.” (George W. Stewart, Inc., New 
York, $6.50). It was written by Daniel 
Lerner, a wartime captain in psychological 
warfare at SHAEF, who is now director 
of research at the Hoover Library at Stan- 
ford University. The book is one of the 
Policy Science Series, a promising and im- 
portant set of books being issued by 
Stewart. 

By limiting his subject, Dr. Lerner has 
presented an important subject in a com- 
plete manner. His chapters deal with pol- 
icy and propaganda in World War II— 
making Sykewar (meaning psychological 
warfare in Europe) policy, organization, 
personnel, techniques and media. Dr. 
Lerner handles his subjects well and in- 
clusively. His notes, which are extensive, 
are as interesting as the text. 

The book contains an important discus- 
sion of the qualifications of the Sykewar 
warrior. Among the important ones are: 

“(1)_ Intimate knowledge of the back- 
ground of the audi its lang 
tory, myths, institutions, practices, social 
composition, and politics. 

“(2) Detailed knowledge of the current 











CARTOONING SERVICE 


finished cartoons dr -—to your gags at 
Hy 0 each. Mailed flat on Craftint: F. Cunning- 
ham, Brookside Road, Leavittsburg, Ohio 


ts among the audiences rary 


chocultural process of opinion formation” 
is so matter of fact that it seems he thinks 
that everyone must be familiar with an 

approach which would make Professor 
Irion’s book not the pioneer work which 
he believes it is.) 

“(5) (Ability to) sense the political (as 
well as the psychological consequences of 
any theme, whether it deals with high 
doctrinal symbols or the most elementary 
symbols of life in a primary social 
grew . 

“(6) A ‘flair for expression’... .” 

These are a few of the skills which are 
useful but there are many more depend- 
ing on whether one is in policy, intelli- 
gence or operations, Lerner declares. 

One of the troubles with U. S. propa- 
ganda operations in World War II was 
that the people in the work were primari- 
ly processors rather than planners. Lerner 
hopes propagandists will be consulted in 

g the major decisions of any future 
conflict for advice on propaganda implica- 
tions of over-all policies. 

Another important observation of Dr. 
Lerner is that claims of success for covert 
propaganda (in which the source is con- 
cealed) are highly dubious. 

“Sykewar” is a real, systematic contri- 
bution to the literature on psychological 
warfare. For anyone interested in the 
field, the book is a good way to get a 
thorough picture of its operations in one 
theater. 


NOTHER part of the propaganda and 
psychological warfare field is cov- 
ered “Human Relations in a 

Changing World: Observations on Use of 
the Social Sciences” (E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., New York, $4.50) by Dr. Alexander 
H. Leighton, professor of sociology at Cor- 
nell University. 

Dr. Leighton’s book is really three 
books. Though it is only 354 pages, it packs 
a terrific wallop. For his hard-hitting, 
clear-cut analysis of the problems facing 
social scientists gathering data for policy 
makers and administrators, Dr. Leighton 
deserves a 

The first part of this great book deals 
with Dr. Leighton’s work as director of 
the U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey. 
While it occupies only 30 Fag tlh of ~~ 
book, Dr. Leighton uses 
evaluate the work discussed in the pone 
part of the book—that of the Foreign 
Morale Analysis Division of the Office of 
War Information. The author discusses 
this as a case history in applied social 
science. He outlines the war time work 
on Jap military and home front morale as 
well as methods of and examples of analy- 
sis of these factors. There is to be found in 
these chapters excellent general material 
on intelligence analysis which is of great 
value. 

But it is in Dr. Leighton’s seven chap- 
ters on the use of applied social 
that we find his great contribution. 

Dr. Leighton is frank. Let us 
the proper people read his force 





state- 


their positions and how the division fell 
out of grace when their findings did not 
agree with preconceived positions. He dis- 
cusses the problem of government by 
clique and the rule of mediocrity. His 








““@3) A t tic policy on of 
the Boda process... 

“(4) A systematic conception of the 
psychological cultural process of opinion 
formation. .. .” (It might be no’ here 
that Dr. Lerner’s reference to “the psy- 


ts are strong but true. 

Dr. Leighton’s book is full of positive 
recommendations on the use of the social 
sciences in many ways. There is much to 
think about in the book. Journalists 
would do well to study it. 
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Mark your calendar now for this 
year’s national convention dates and 
start making your plans to attend. 


We're planning one of the most 
interesting and educational conven- 
tions Sigma Delta Chi has ever had. 


Couple this with one of the most 
intriguing settings the country can offer 
and it adds up to a MUST for under- 
grads and professionals. 





A special committee is working out travel data 
for every undergraduate and professional chapter. 
Before long, you'll have specific information on the 
quickest and cheapest method of travel to get to 
and from Miami Beach. 





GREATER MIAMI UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 
PROFESSIONAL CHAPTER UNDERGRADUATE CHAPTER 
Hoke Welch, President Kenneth Heinrich, President 











Come into the fold 


Do you feel “out of it”? 


Have you lost touch with the people and 


events in the newspaper field? 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER, the newspaper 
about newspapers, serves the large frater- 
nity of newspaper and advertising men with 
the kind of information it needs. 


No other publication can give you the variety 
of up-to-the-minute news that you'll find so 


ably reported in EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 


All the latest happenings — trends, opera- 
tions, costs, consolidations, personnel, etc. 


—are flashed to you week after week. 


That is why thousands of newspapermen 


and advertisers would be lost without it. 


Join the rest who get the best in EDITOR 
& PUBLISHER. It costs but $5.00 for 52 


news-packed issues. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


TIMES BUILDING @ TIMES SQUARE © NEW YORK, WN 


Subscription rates—domestic, $5.00; Canada, $5.50; foreign, $6.00 





